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study the land question and write some letters on
the subject; but with a rashness and independence
which are always expensive luxuries for journalists,
he declared his ignorance of the intricate problem and
eloquently (as he thought at the time) pleaded his
right to a few weeks' rest. He was allowed to remain
free for the time he demanded, but at his own expense
and, as he afterwards learned, to the detriment of
his reputation as "general utility man." At the end
of this prolonged honeymoon he was summoned to
London by his editor on important business.

On his arrival, the editor referred him to a certain
politician who was anxious to engage him for a special
purpose. That purpose was to return to Ireland and
report the details of the famine which had already
become a horrible spectre in men's eyes, notably
owing to the letters of W. E. Forster. Russell, who
had shrunk from discussing the land problem which
was at the root of the trouble, was ready to describe,
without prejudice, the sights of the famine.

11 The interview with Sir J-----E-----was short," he

writes.* " In sufficiently indifferent grammar the great
man indicated a disagreeable and difficult mission in
the distressed districts in the West of Ireland. I was
to write, dotting my (h) i's and crossing my t's, with-
out fear, favour or affection, accounts of what I saw,
paying particular attention to the working of the
Relief Boards and the relations between them and
the Government Inspectors. As to the question
at the root of the controversy which was raging
between the Government and the landlords about the
' Labouchere letter/f I could say little, for I knew

* This account of the Potato Famine, taken from Russell's
autobiography, was published in the Anti-Jacobin, February 7th,
1891.

t This letter authorised a scheme for reproductive employment,
which, however, failed to reduce the distress appreciably.